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Stone Giants. — The tradition of the Stone Giants is known among the 
Onondagas as well as the other New York Iroquois. I have always con- 
nected it with their first knowledge of mail-clad Europeans. They were 
invulnerable, and came from the south. Oddly enough, the old Onondaga 
tradition pointed out the place of their destruction by the Great Spirit, near 
the spot where the Cardiff Giant was " found." — W. M. Beauchamp. 

Onondaga Metaphor. — A large part of Zeisberger's Onondaga diction- 
ary is composed of Mohawk words, and he compounded words and phrases 
which he supposed would be useful in the proposed translations. " To in- 
flame the heart with love " might have been one of these. It was Mr. P. S. 
du Ponceau who made the note, " It is curious that ' hearts ' and ' flames ' 
should be used by the savages, as by us, to express the passion of love." 
I do not understand on what the annotator founded this, failing to find 
anything of the kind in Zeisberger's grammar or dictionary. Being at 
the Onondaga Reservation yesterday, I asked if such an expression or idea 
was known there. Nothing like it had ever been known, nor did they have 
any like phrase for anger. Of the two words quoted, Zeisberger renders 
schungara as " somebody," and aweriachsa as " heart." The word to love 
is quite different. Ah-weh-ah-sa is the present Onondaga form for heart. 
— W. M. Beauchamp. 

White Dog Feast. — In citing authorities on this I failed to give one 
of the best, that of the Rev. Jedediah Horsford, in the " History of Living- 
ston County, N. Y." Mr. Horsford went to Squakie Hill, in the Genesee 
valley, to teach Indian children there in 1815. The parents called Tiim 
Ga-ya-dos-hah sha-go-yas-da-ni, " He teaches them books." He left an ac- 
count of the feast which he attended, and which began February 7, 1816. 
It is important, because these Indians are reputed a remnant of the Eries, 
adopted by the Senecas. His son, Prof. E. N. Horsford, sent me an ac- 
count of the snow snakes which he used in company with the Indian boys, 
just as I had been comparing the Seneca and Onondaga snow snakes. His 
recollection of the former was remarkably clear and correct. — W. M. 
Beauchamp. 

Onondaga Names of Months. — An Indian friend recently gave me 
the old Onondaga names of the months, which were likely to be lost, and 
which he wished to have preserved. In Loskiel's "Moravian Missions" is 
an account of the Delaware months, but he does not give the Indian words, 
and commences with the spring. In Pennsylvania, of course, the season is 
earlier. Because they caught shad in March the Delawares called that the 
shad-fish month. April was the planting month, and May the time for hoe- 
ing Indian corn. June was the month when the deer became red ; July, 
the time for hilling corn. In August the corn was in the milk, and from 
this the month had a name. September was the first month of autumn, Oc- 
tober the harvest month, and November the month for hunting. December 
was the time when the bucks cast their horns ; January, the squirrel month, 
or the time when chipmucks came out of their holes ; and February the 
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month of frogs, as they then began to croak in Southern Pennsylvania. Zeis- 
berger gives the Indian names of some of these. 

The Onondaga names were obtained by Albert Cusick from John Jacobs 
(Ke-nent-too-te, " Hemlock sticking up "), an old Onondaga. Although the 
White Dog feast, in January or February, is the beginning of the religious 
year, yet in other ways the year began in the fall, when the Indians went 
out to hunt, and I shall follow this arrangement : — 

October — Chut-ho-wa-ah, little cold. 

November — Chut-ho-wa-go-nah, large cold. 

December — Tis-ah, little long day it. e., not very long). 

January — Tis-go-nah, longer day. 

February — Ka-na-to-ha, winter leaves fall (i. e., those that have stuck on 
the trees). 

March — Ka-na-to-go-nah, winter leaves fall and fill up the large holes. 
That is, the high March winds blow all the leaves into the hollows in the 
woods. 

April — E-sut-ah, warm and good days, but not planting time. 

May — O-yea-ie-go-nah, strawberries ripe and the leaves are in full size. 

June — Ses-ka-hah, sun goes for long days. 

July — Ses-ka-go-nah, sun goes for longer days. (The longest day.) A 
natural mistake. 

August — Ken-ten-ah, the deer sheds its hair. 

September — Ken-ten-go-nah, deer in its natural fur. 

As in the case of the Delaware names, some allowances have to be made 
in these divisions. 

From the same source I had the names of the week-days, which cannot be 
very old : — 

Sunday — Ah-wen-tah-to-ken-te, holy day. 

Monday — Ah-wen-tah-ten-tah-ee, holy day over. 

Tuesday — Te-ken-wah-tont-ah, second one, i. <?., after Sunday. 

Wednesday — Ta-wen-to-ken, between the days, i.e., the middle of the 
week. 

Thursday — Kah-yea-ie-wah-tont-ah, fourth one. 

Friday — Wicks-wah-tont-ah, fifth one. 

Saturday — En-tuck-tah, near the (holy) day. 

These names have not before appeared, and would soon have been lost. 
I think " wisk " is the more common word for five, but have observed a 
difference in this, which may be one of dialect. — W. M. Beauchamp. 

Terms used in calling Domestic Animals. — I have been much in- 
terested in the Journal. Every number has suggested something to my re- 
membrance. On page 81 of No. I., Prof. H. Carrington Bolton requests 
information respecting terms used in calling domestic animals. I was 
brought up on a farm in New Hampshire. We always had different terms 
to call different animals in the field or pen. Some are obvious in meaning, 
others not. We always called neat cattle " co-boss, co-boss j" horses, "co- 
jock, co-jock, co-jock," or "co-jack," generally the former. Sometimes 
also we said, " kope, kope," as mentioned in the Journal. For sheep the call 



